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reedom  Festival  ends 
ith  Panorama  show 


nid  showers  of  colorful 
1 i imers  Provo’s  Freedom  Fes* 
; t drew  to  a close  Tuesday 
1 1 t.  Cooler  temperatures  pre- 
I ^ d and  a large  crowd  came 
( to  see  the  traditional  Pan- 
< la  Broadway  show  at  8:30 
I and  the  climatic  display  of 
1 k'orks  following. 

[ WAS  A fitting  climax  to  a 
I 1 day  of  activity  which  took 
[ i i gigantic  parade  in  the 
, r ling  and  the  rodeo  during 
I t ifternoon. 

j is  year’s  parade,  arrayed 
1 \ numerous  floats,  girls, 
j ( od  horses  and  marching 
' I:  s,  assembled  at  the  Brig- 
I t Young  University  parking 
1 md  marched  down  Univer- 
s Ave.  to  Center  St.  then 
c to  the  state  hospital. 

MOST  beautiful  float  in 
t parade  was  Orem  14th 
\ 1,  West  Sharon  Stake, 

' “ len  Pioneers.” 

“six-horse  team”  of  spotted 
V iwagens  hitched  to  a pale 
fc  “ coach  by  Sixth  Ward,  Utah 
, S \ was  adjudged  the  most 
o nal  float. 

st  humorous  was  a leop- 
a kin  clothed  man  up  a tree 
I - fter  All  It’s  His  Vacation,” 
e ed  by  Pleasant  View  II, 
E Sharon  Stake. 

K PARADE  was  officially 
h ^d  by  Grand  Marshall  Vic- 
t<  . Bird,  with  County  Com- 
rr  oner  G.  Marion  Hinckley, 
p ) Mayor  Lloyd  L.  Culli- 
nr  and  Assistant  Mayor  Stel- 
ila  .ks  riding  in  official  cars. 
<P  ding  the  parade  was  a boy 
sf  color  guard  and  Provo 
H School  band. 

OUSANDS  of  persons 
Cf  out  to  the  Panorama 
.B  Uvay  program  held  in  the 
;u  am  Young  University  sta- 
di 

’ program  was  divided  in- 
to ree  segments:  The  Ameri- 
C£  /ay  of  Life,  featuring  such 
ni  ers  as  “Summertime”  from 
“I  :y  and  Bess,”  “Will  You 
H mber”  from  “Maytime,” 
"J  lundrcd  Million  Miracles” 
fr  “Flower  Drum  Song,  num- 
'bt  from  "Annie  Get  Your 
C and  “Til  There  Was  You” 
fr  ‘‘The  Music  Man”;  Patri- 


ho-day  rain 
r /eves  heat 


:n 


h Valley  residents  are 
nl4ng  as  a large  rain  storm 
hi  token  the  hot  weather  that 
le  >e\v  records  throughout 
Ti 

1^0  AIRPORT  reported 
li^boiit  .9  inch  of  rain  had 
as  of  last  night.  The 
needed  rain  eame  a.s  re- 
some  farmers  and  for- 
as  well  as  Io<‘al  citizens, 
h County  Agricultural 
reiK>rted  that  the  storm 
be  of  mixed  benefit  to 
I'u  rs 

rain  comes  too  late  to 
many  grain  growers,  but 
other  crops  will  benefit, 
n orld’s  l)iggest  crop,  grass, 
)f  irse  b<*nefited  immensely, 
IS  my  parched  Provo  lawns 
iT<  'ginning  to  sliow  the  pro- 
oi  I effects  to  vvater  ration- 

PROVO  airport  also  re- 
that  the  storm  would 
earing  gardually  in  the 
wo  days,  bringing  with  it 
temperatures. 


otic  America,  rendering  music 
from  “Mis  Liberty,”  “N  e w 
Moon,”  “This  Is  The  Army,” 
and  “Little  Johnny  Jones”;  and 
The  Rockets  Red  Glare,  the 
final  fireworks  display. 

Dybbuk 
opens soon 

“Dybbuk”  will  be  presented 
July  12-14,  it  was  announced 
yesterday  by  the  Drama  De- 
partment. This  is  a Jewish  re- 
ligious play  which  takes  place 
about  the  turn  of  the  century 
in  a synagogue. 

I>EAI)ING  A cast  of  35  will , 
be  Martha  Henstrom  as  Leah 
and  Gary  Stewart  as  Hannon.  ' 

The  play  is  being  directed  by 
Mordecai  Gorelik.  He  is  a well- 
known  Broadway  director  and 
designer  who  has  joined  the 
Drama  Department  staff  for  the 
summer. 

TICKETS  WILL  go  on  sale 
tomorrow,  July  9,  and  continue 
through  July  14.  Each  student 
will  be  able  to  get  two  tickets 
for  one  activity  card. 

The  play  will  begin  at  8:15 
in  the  Joseph  Smith  Auditori- 
um. 


August  heat 
in  June 
swelters  all 

Heat,  heat,  heat!  When  Au- 
gust heat  arrives  in  June,  there 
is  a scramble  to  beat  the  heat. 
For  instance,  on  a ride  around 
Heritage  Halls,  one  can  see 
girls  by  the  score  taking  to 
grass  for  a cool  sun  bath.  (?) 

ON  WORD  FROM  the  Botany 
Department  if  one  wants  relief 
from  this  heat  wave,  a good  way 
to  find  it  is  by  crawling  under 
the  first  big  green  tree  avail- 
able. It  seems  that  green  trees 
have  the  peculiar  quality  of  be- 
ing able  to  absorb  the  sun’s 
heat,  yet  their  leaves  remain 
cool. 

Unfortunately  BYU  just  does- 
n’t have  enough  green  trees  to 
go  around.  Besides  many  of  the 
offices  find  it  very  inconven- 
ient to  shift  their  desks  around 
twice  a dav. 

TO  COSiPENSATE  for  the 
heat  the  staff  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  working  in  offices 
without  air-conditioning  have 
had  a mass  influx  of  fans  to 
the  offices. 

Rumor  has  it  that  some  of 
the  staff,  including  President 
Wilkinson,  have  moved  their 
base  of  operation  to  some  of 
the  new  buildings  with  air-con- 
ditioning. 

3IOST  OF  THE  studentbody 
has  tried  to  evade  the  heat  over 
the  long  week-end  by  plain  run- 
ning from  it.  Those  few  who  re- 
mained on  campus  last  Monday 
found  it  almost  as  deserted  as 
the  last  day  of  finals  in  June. 

Probably  the  most  popular 
places  these  last  few  weeks 
have  been  the  canyons  and  the 
lakes.  And  the  Californians  who 
went  home  over  the  week-end 
are  most  likely  basking  in  the 
sunshine  drinking  in  the  ocean 
breezes. 
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Provo,  Utah 


One  of  the  highlights  of  each  year’s  Free- 
dom Festival  is  the  July  4th  parade 
through  downtown  Provo.  Scores  of  floats 
entered  competition.  This  year  “Golden 


Pioneers”  float  of  the  Orem  14th  Ward, 
West  Sharon  Stake,  copped  the  “Most 
Beautiful”  honor.  Photo  courtesy  Daily 
Herald. 


Ailing  author  Ernest  Hemingway 
loses  life  in  Idaho  gun  accident 


Editor's  note:  Ernest  Hemingway,  the 
Nobei  prize-winning  author  of  world- 
wide fame,  wrote  a final  chapter  to  his 
own  life  on  July  2 at  Sun  Valley. 
Idaho.  He  died  Sunday  of  a wound  from 
his  own  shotgun, 

Carl  E.  Hayden,  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
bureau  chief  in  Idaho  Falls  was  a per- 
sonal friend  and  hunting  companion 
of  novelist  Hemingway.  The  Summer 
Universe  has  decided  to  run  Mr.  Hay- 
den’s impression  of  the  famed  writer 
In  his  last  days  as  appeared  Monday 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

by  Carl  E.  Hayden 
Sajt  Lake  Tribune 

KETCHUM,  IDAHO.  July  2— 
The  Ernest  Hemingway  of  the 
past  year  or  so  was  not  the 
rugged,  carefree  Hemingway  of 
old  as  I knew  him.  His  ailment, 
which  put  him  in  the  Mayo  Clin- 
ic in  Rochester,  Minn.,  last  fall 
and  also  this  spring,  had  left 
its  mark. 

HE  WAS  PLAGUED  with 
worries.  He  revealed  last  fall 
to  several  hunting  companions 
the  fact  that  his  eyesight  was 
failing  due  to  his  illness  and 
that  he  was  not  able  to  enjoy 
hunting  as  he  had  done  in  the 
past. 

He  also  was  concerned  over 
his  home  in  Cuba.  He  had  not 
visited  he  home  since  the  Cu- 
ban revolution  and  expressed 
concern  over  the  many  valuable 
paintings  and  books  he  kept 
there. 

THE  DEATH  of  his  close 
friend  and  hunting  companion, 
film  star  Gary  Cooper,  also 
saddened  the  fame  novelist.  The 
two  had  been  fast  friends  since 
1938. 

They  hunted  together  often 
at  Sun  Valley,  and  Mrs.  Cooper 
was  one  of  the  first  to  send  con- 
dolences to  Mrs.  Hemingway. 
Other  messages  of  condolence 
came  from  widespread  areas, 
including  Spain,  Italy,  London 
and  France. 

THE  HEMINGWAYS  and 
their  chauffeur  George  Brown 


arrived  at  their  home  on  Wood 
River,  two  miles  upstream  from 

Summer 
activities  get 
underway 

Chairmen  for  most  of  the  re- 
maining summer  activities  have 
been  selected  by  summer  stu- 
dentbody oficers  Robert  Peter- 
son and  Orion  Wood. 

BUSINESS  3IANAGER,  in 
charge  of  finance,  is  Lennis 
Knighton,  a sophomore  from 
Salt  Lake  City.  Handling  the 
publicity  is  Phil  Empey,  a soph- 
omore from  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Dave  Thomas,  a senior  from 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  heads  the 
weekly  studentbody  dances  in 
his  new  post  as  dance  chair- 
man. The  two  studentbody  as- 
semblies are  under  the  direction 
of  Dorothy  Behiing,  a junior 
from  Laie,  Oahu,  Hawaii  and 
Dave  Taylor,  a freshman  from 
China  City,  (jalifornia. 

August  4 is  in  the  charge  of 
Larry  Shumway,  a sophomore 
from  Blanding.  Ian  Mackey  is 
chairman  of  the  watermelon 
bust  scheduled  for  July  14. 

Chairmen  of  the  Summer  For- 
mal on  August  19  are  Stirling 
Rigby,  a graduate  student  from 
California  and  Ralph  Waltman, 
a graduate  student  from  Fon- 
tana, Calif.  The  Senior  Break- 
fast, held  that  morning  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  Kay  Burg- 
on,  a senior  from  Midvale. 

Chairman  of  the  studentbody 
dance  this  Friday,  held  on  the 
Living  Center  patio  at  9 p.m., 
is  Richard  Allen. 

“Stag  is  the  style  of  the 
Sumer  Sohol  dances,”  empha- 
sizes studentbody  president 
Robert  Peterson  and  >ice- 
president  Orion  Wood. 


Ketchum,  only  Friday.  They 
came  from  Rochester,  where 
Hemingway  had  just  been  re- 
leased from  the  clinic. 

They  bought  the  house  about 
four  years  ago  from  tin  plate 
heir  Bod  Topping. 

IN  THE  HALLWAY  of  the 
house,  where  Hemingway  was 
found  by  his  wife  Mary  about 
7:30  a.m.,  are  his  gun  racks, 
He  has  no  gun  “collection.”  He 
kept  only  usable  guns  in  the 
racks. 

He  was  a cautious  hunter  and 
was  always  concerned  with  the 
safety  of  himself  and  others  in 
his  parties.  He  was  not  a wild 
shooter  and  whenever  he  found 
that  there  was  a wild  shooter 
in  his  party  he  would  pull  out. 

NORMALLY  A robust  man 
of  195  to  200  pounds,  he  had 
lost  considerable  weight  during 
his  illness  and  appeared  to  be 
a mere  shell  of  his  former  self 
when  he  arrived  in  Idaho  last 
week. 

Saturday  he  was  seen  buy- 
ing a lot  of  cheeses  in  a Ket- 
chum supermarket.  He  inform- 
ed friends  he  was  going  to  try 
to  gain  back  some  of  his  weight. 

HE  HAD  A lot  of  friends  in 
this  area,  and  they’re  all  going 
to  miss  him  a lot.  It  was  while 
staying  at  the  Sun  Valley 
Lodge  back  in  1940  that  he 
wrote  a good  portion  of  his 
novel  “For  Whom  the  Bell 
Tolls.” 

Although  the  action  in  the 
book  takes  place  in  Spain,  he 
told  me  some  of  the  more  des- 
criptive passages  about  nature’s 
wonders  were  inspired  by  the 
Idaho  landscape. 
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EDITOR’S  DESKI 

§ ir 

Everyday  there  comes  to  the  editor’s  desk  a great  volume  of  material. 
From  that  collection,  in  this  column,  will  be  printed  contributions  of 
outstanding  value  and  content. 

The  following  article  is  the  third  in  a series  by  Dr.  Ed- 
win Read,  director  of  the  Brigham  Young  University  Lab- 
oratory School,  dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  students 
learn  general  concepts. 

DIRECTING  STUDENTS 
IN  ACQUIRING  GENERALIZATIONS 
PART  III 

Mental  Processes  of  Generalization  Formulation 
Teaching  generalizations  to  students  requires  more 
than  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  concepts  (specific 
and  general).  In  addition,  it  requires  an  understanding  of 
mental  processes  involved  in  their  formulation.  The  form- 
ulation of  a generalization  occurs  in  the  mind  through  an 
act  of  thought  involving  induction  and  deduction.  It  is  to 
these  thought  processes  that  attention  will  now  be  directed. 

The  characteristic  outcome  of  thinking  is  the  organiz- 
ation and  systematizing  of  concepts  and  experiences  which, 
as  they  stand,  are  seemingly  unrelated  and  fragmentary. 
The  organization  is  affected  through  the  process  of  infer- 
ence whereby  connecting  links  are  inserted  which  show  a 
relationship  among  the  various  concepts  and  experiences  in- 
volved. The  establishment  of  this  relationship  produces 
meanings  or  ideas  which  in  turn  furnish  a mental  platform 
from  which  to  more  carefully  define  the  raw  data  of  exper- 
ience, and  to  seek  additional  observations. 

There  is,  thus,  a double  movement  in  all  re- 
flection: A movement  from  the  given  partial  and 
confused  data  to  a suggested  comprehensive  (or 
inclusive)  entire  situation;  and  back  from  this 
suggested  whole — which  as  .suggested  is  a meaning, 
an  idea — to  the  particular  facts,  so  as  to  connect 
these  with  one  another  and  with  additional  facts  to 
which  the  suggestion  has  directed  attention. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  complete  act  of  thought 
described  alwve  includes  two  movements,  the  fii'st  com- 
monly recognized  as  inductive  thinking,  the  second,  de- 
ductive thinking.  Both  of  these  thought  movements  are 
involved  in  generalization  formulation.  They  lx)th  occur 
naturally,  being  natural  functions  of  the  brain,  and  yet  they  ' 
must  be  taught  to  most  students  if  the  generalizations  out- 
lined in  the  school  curriculum  are  to  be  learned. 

The  reason  students  must  become  aware  of  this  double 
movement  to  and  from  a meaning,  is  that  without  conscious 
awareness  of  it,  the  mind  is  likely  to  react  lazily,  casually 
and  uncritically,  jumping  to  hurried  conclusions  which  are 
not  warranted  by  a more  careful  study  of  the  facts  in  the 
situation.  As  Dewey  expresses  it,  the  mind  may  react  hur- 
riedly, and  uncritically  by  accepting  almost  any  suggestion 
that  seems  plausible,  or  it  may  react  more  cautiously  and 
critically  by  seeking  out  “additional  factors,  new  difficul- 
ties, to  see  whether  the  suggested  conclusion  really  ends 
the  matter.”  This  more  cautious,  conscious  use  of  a natural 
mental  process  involves  the  careful,  deliberate  formulation 
of  connecting  links  or  relationships  among  concepts  and 
exi>eriences,  resulting  in  the  formulation  of  a principle,  rule, 
law,  or  some  other  form  of  generalization. 

We  hav’e  referred  to  such  thinking  as  the  fir.st  in  the 
double  movement  of  a complete  act  of  thought.  It  is  the  in- 
ductive movement  which  is  toward  the  discovery  of  a prin- 
ciple. The  second  or  deductive  movement  tests  the  formulat- 
ed generalization  in  new  situations  where  the  same  com- 
mon elements  occur.  As  a result  of  this  testing  process,  the 
principle,  rule,  law,  definition,  etc.,  is  either  confirmed,  re- 
futed or  modified. 

A gener^ilization  of  relatively  recent  origin  can  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  inductive-deductive  thought  processes  des- 
cribed above.  Reference  is  made  to  the  principle  that  capable 
high  school  students  with  cars  make  lower  grades  in  school 
than  students  of  like  ability  who  do  not  have  automobiles. 
In  all  likelihood,  this  generalization  began  to  form  in  the 
minds  of  educators  and  perhaps  some  parents  when  the 
number  of  isolated  instances  of  students  with  cars  achiev- 
ing less  well  than  students  of  like  ability  without  cars  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  these  peojile  began  to  see  a re- 
lationship between  underachievement  among  able  high 
school  students  and  the  possession  of  an  automobile.  With 
this  inference  or  hypotheses  in  mind,  some  research  minded 
person  apparently  applied  it  to  (testing  the  inference)  a 
wide  sampling  of  new  in.stances  in  order  to  determine  the 
extent  of  its  applicability.  When  it  was  demonstrated  that 
the  generalization  had  relatively  broad  applicabilitj",  it  was 
accepted  as  a principle  to  be  used  in  directing  student  af- 
fairs. 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  generalization 
discussed  above  is  defined  as  a principle,  not  a law.  A law 
would  have  much  broader  applicability,  which  could  be  re- 
lied upon  with  much  greater  certainty  than  the  principle  in 
question. 

The  deductive  movement  in  the  e.stabli.shment  of  the  il- 
lustrative generalization  under  discussion  began  with  the 
in\-estigation  of  the  researcher.  lie  undoubtedly  reasoned 
that  if  there  is  a tendency  for  capable  high  school  stu- 
dents with  cars  to  achieve  lower  grades  in  school  than  stu- 
dents of  like  ability  with  no  cars,  then  this  tendency  should 
silow  itself  in  School  A,  School  B . . . and  School  N,  under 
various  socio-economic  conditions.  This  “if-then”  process 
in  deductive  thinking  is  what  we  commonly  term  reasoning. 

(To  be  continued) 


Students  quit 
school  work 


for  ‘pleasures’ 

Undaugted  by  the  long-await- 
ed rain  fall,  some  Imaginative 
students  left  their  research  pap- 
ers, themes,  and  mid-terms  to 
celebrate  Independence  Day. 

AN  KABLYRISING  group 
commenced  the  day  with  a 5 
a.m.  breakfast  in  Provo  Canyon. 
Another  ambitious  few  left  at 
8 a.m.,  lunch-packs  on  their 
backs,  to  climb  the  heights  of 
Y Mountain,  without  buckets 
this  time. 

At  mid-morning,  the  festive 
parade,  viewed  by  students  atop 
cars  and  lining  the  streets,  me- 
andered down  University  Ave- 
nue and  up  Center  Street. 

WKSTERN  FANS  donned 
blue  jeans  and  cowboy  boots  to 
take  in  the  rodeo  that  after- 
noon. 

Desiring  to  strengthen  biceps 
and  triceps,  the  combined  Wo- 
mens and  Mens  Physical  Educa- 
tion Department  drove  85  miles 
into  the  Uinta  Mountain  Range, 
Monday,  in  preparation  for  the 
bicycle  ride  back  on  Tue.sday. 

A FEW  KAIN-I.OVERS  plan- 
ned backyard  barbeejues  as  af- 
ternoon fillers.  The  picnic  of  the 
combined  4,  14,  16,  and  24th 
ward  MIAs,  drenched  in  its 
outdoor  locale,  turned  to  the 
fireplace  of  Mariner  Wood  Mer- 
rill Hall  to  toast  their  wares. 
Other  MIA  groups  braved  the 
storm  in  an  attempt  to  cook 
outdoors. 

undampened  spirits  -set  out 
again  last  night  to  see  the  Pan- 
orama Show  and  Fireworks  as 
a fitting  finale  for  a day  of 
anticipated  activity. 


Safety 


Espouses  conservatism 

Dear  EMitor: 

Lest  Mr.  Calvert's  "Political 
Vista"  fall  victim  to  that  state 
which  he  condemns  — "medi- 
tation in  solitude”  — I should 
like  to  take  exception  to  his 
description  of  William  J.  New- 
man’s asortment  of  mundane 
trivia  published  under  the  title, 
The  Futilitarian  Society,  as  a 
dissection  of  the  conservative 
organism,  "forefully  drawn  . . . 
an  oasis.” 

MB.  NEW.MAN  begins  his 
abortive  attempt  with  the  blat- 
ant pronouncement;  “It  is  the 
thesis  of  this  book  that  a con- 
servative society  would  in  fact 
throw  away  increased  freedom 
because  conservatism  is  the  re- 
fusal of  freedom.” 

Continuing,  the  author  justi- 
fies the  title  of  hi.s  work  by  con- 
demning conservatism  as  “fu- 
tilitarian because  it  cannot  ex- 
pand and  develop— will  not  ex- 
pand and  develop — the  oppor- 
tunities for  change  and  free- 

HENCE,  MR.  N PI  \V  MAN 
identifies  himself  as  another  of 
the  self-appointed  apostles  of 
the  “gospel  of  change”  — that 
too  numerous  species  which 
worships  change  merely  for  the 
sake  of  change. 

Selecting  conservatism’s 
"weak  voices  of  the  present,” 
Mr.  Newman  sets  about  to 
prove  that  they  will  ultimately 
crush  freedom  because  of  their 
adherence  to  traditionalism. 

RPIAI.IZINO  THAT  the  limit- 
ations of  space  prohibit  a schol- 
arly refutation  of  Mr.  New- 
man’s undocumented  accu.sa- 
tion,  I shall  merely  attempt  to 
present  brief  excerpts  from  the 
works  of  three  writers  selected 
by  that  author  as  representative 
of  conservatism.  Having  done 
so,  I shall  leave  it  for  the  read- 
er to  dra  whis  own  conclusions 
on  the  validity  of  the  Newman 
thesis. 

BARRY  MORRIS  Goldwater 
— whom  Newman  attacks  as  not 
“knowing  what  his  is  'or  why, 
...  a defect  of  Goldwater's 
mind,  not  his  con.scrvatism"  — 
makes  some  observation  on  the 
Newman  charge  in  his  com- 
mencement address  at  Brigham 
Young 'University,  June  2.  1961. 

“I  will  not  argue  against 
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Redress  may  be  no  dress 


Each  summer  students  seem  to  face  the  eternal  ques- 
tion of  the  line  between  comfort  and  appropriateness.  Sev- 
eral students  on  campus  have  tentatively  “found”  that  com- 


fort than  apin’opriateness.  . 

LAST  WEEK  the  dress  standards  committee  met  U 
attempt  to  define  this  line  of  approjiriateness.  Unfortun 
ately  for  the  clam  diggers  and  the  pedal-pusliers  the  de 
cision  placed  greater  emphasis  on  approiiriateness. 

The  committee  voiced  the  opinion  that  at  a univer 
ately  for  the  clam  diggers  and  the  pedal  pushers  the  de 
or  another,  but  to  engender  expressions  of  good  taste.  Wind 
is  to  sav,  to  teach  students  to  conform  to  society. 

CONTRARY  TO  THE  beliefs  and  revolts  of  some,  thi: 
is  not  as  bad  as  it  sounds,  and  carries  some  distinct  advan- 
tages. Foremost  of  these  is  tlie  eventual  ability  to  move 
freely  in  any  level  of  society,  from  which  position  true  in 
dividual  expression  and  change  is  made. 

Here  are  a few  simple  rules  to  aid  the  student  s look: 
MEN  SHOl'LD  trv  to  wear  long  pants  when  on  the  cam 
pus— particularly  in  classes  and  in  campus  lounge  areas 
Work  clothes  and  abbreviated  wear  is  permissible  m the 
Cannon  Cafeteria  on  Saturdays,  but  discouraged  as  Sat 
urday  “Campus”  wear.  Gentlemen  should  strive  to  be  jus 
that,  gentlemen.  Thus  the  Sabbath  demands  dinner  attir 
equivalent  to  church  wear. 

THE  GIRLS  have  a much  more  complicated  problen 
than  the  men.  W.ith  the  men  the  que.stion  is  only  one  o 
length.  With  the  women,  sheerness,  style,  and  length  ar 
assorted  problems.  Thus  the  requirements  are  more  com 
plicated.  During  the  weekdays,  however,  everywhere 
campus,  skirts,  sweaters,  blouses,  dresses  and  jumpers  ar 
most  fitting.  . __ 

On  Saturdays  slacks  are  also  appropriate.  Howeve: 
Sunday  wear  requirements  must  be  as  stringent  for  tin 
women  as  they  are  for  the  men. 


Valve 


by  the  Readers 


change.  I think  change  i.s  nec- 
es.sary  and  that  we  should  con- 
stantly work  for  changes  in  our 
methods  and  procedures  that 
will  improve  things,  that  will 
better  our  lives,  that  will  make 
more  secure  the  blessings  of 
freedom  in  this  country.” 

PETER  VIEBEf'K,  Harvard 
summa  cum  laude  and  Profes- 
sor of  Hi-story  at  Mount  Holy- 
oke College,  is  one  of  the  mod- 
ern conservatism’s  most  force- 
ful intellectual  proponants. 
Newman  charges  that  Viereck’s 
“brand  of  conservatism  is  in- 
capable of  facing  the  problem 
of  change.”  Writes  Vlereck: 

“THE  NEW  conservatism- 
meaning;  a fresh  and  creative 
traditionalism  — never  admires 
the  past  passively  in  steril  ex- 
capism.  It  must  daily  and  act- 
ively re-experience,  as  if  for  the 
first  time,  the  aspirations  of  the 
past— and  then  fulfill  them  in 
the  future.”  from  “Sham  and 
Glory  of  the  Intellectuals.” 

The  conservatives  overcome 
what  is  unjust  in  the  past  by 
assimilating  the  past  into  a 
broader,  juster  famework, 
thereby  really  strengthening 
rather  than  disrupting  historic 
continuity.”  from  ‘The  Unad- 
justed Man.” 

PERHAPS  THE  most  prolif- 
ic writer  on  conservatism  in  the 
world  today  is  Russel  Amos 
Kirk,  historian  at  Scotland’s  re- 
spected St.  Andrew's  University. 
His  ideology  is  depicted  by  New- 
man in  none  too  glowing  terms. 

Writes  Newman;  “Kirk’s  con- 
servatism is  the  conservatism 
of  nightmare,  of  an  obsession 
with  decandence  and  decay.”  An 
examination  Kirk’s  "Program 
for  Conservatives”  might  well 
lead  to  a different  conclusion; 


“THE  SIAN  WHO  truly 
derstands  the  past  does  not  d' 
test  al  change:  on  the  contrar; 
he  welcomes  • change,  as  tt 
means  of  renewing  society;  l>i 
he  knows  how  to  keep  cimnj 
in  a continuous  train  . . . 

Certainly  Mr.  Calvett  is  e 
titled  to  make  whatever  concl 
sion  he  feels  appropriate  atwi 
he  “The  Futilitarian  Socie"* 
Somehow  I think  it  generoi 
however,  to  dismiss  the 
as  merely  Inane;  certainly  m 
“forcefully  drawn  ...  an  oasir 
Craig  W.  Christen! 
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wj  a mental  foxhole'  to  deal  with  stress,  advises  dorter 


Itor’s  note:  The  following  article  L<i 
n from  the  book  "Psycho-Cyber- 
|s.  The  author  of  the  book  presents 
lopsU  here. 

iprint  from  Reader’s  Digest) 
thin  each  one  of  us,  there 
a secret  place  where  we 
in  shed  our  troubles  and  re- 
\w  ourselves.  A physician 
Is  how  to  find  it. 
by  Maxwell  Maltz,  M.D. 
uring  the  last  days  of  World 
[r  II,  President  Harry  Tru- 
ll was  asked  how  he  manag- 
[to  bear  up  so  calmly  under 
stress  and  strain  of  the 
idency.  His  answer  was,  "I 
a foxhole  in  my  mind.” 

K KXPI.AINED  that,  just  as 
Idier  retreats  into  his  fox- 

a*  for  protection  and  respite, 
periodically  retired  into  his 
i “mental  foxhole”  where  he 
wed  nothing  to  bother  him. 
e was,  in  effect,  heeding  the 
lorn  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
wrote:  “Nowhere,  either 
more  quiet  or  more  free- 
i from  trouble,  does  a man 
than  into  his  own  soul.” 
ND,  BECAUSE  he  believed 
ability  to  retire  within  him- 
was  essential  for  peace  of 
d,  Marcus  Aurelius  advised: 
stantly  then  give  to  thy- 
Ihis  retreat,  and  renew  thy- 

|he  modern  world  has  condi- 
led  us  to  respond  to  so  many 
ide  stimuli  that  we  have  lost 
ability  to  ignore  them.  This 
tains  why,  in  recent  years, 
; quilizer  drugs  have  become 
popular.  They  erect  a “psy- 
screen”  between  us  and  dis- 
)ing  stimuli. 

HEY  DO  NOT  change  the 
Ironment;  all  the  old  annoy- 
elements  are  still  there, 
y work  because  they  reduce, 
‘liminate,  our  own  response 
hese  outside  stimuli. 

II  our  disturbed  feelings  — 
r»r,  hostility,  fear,  anxiety, 
curity  — are  caused  by  our 
responses,  not  by  any  ex- 
;al  stimuli.  If  we  could  learn 
control  these  responses, 
Idn’t  we,  in  effect,  be  build- 
oirr  own  “psychic  screen”? 
ESPONSE  means  tension  — 
lion  in  muscles,  for  example, 
preparation  for  action.  The 
3site  of  tension  is  relaxa- 
this  is  nature’s  own  tran- 
Izer. 

ideed,  it  has  been  proved 
aboratory  experiments  that 
cannot  feel  angry,  fearful, 
,ous  or  insecure  so  long  as 
r muscles  remain  perfectly 
:ed.  And  muscle  relaxation 
is  mental  relaxation  as 

fPPOSE  you  are  quietly 
ling  at  home  when  the  tele- 
rings. This  is  a stim- 
you  have  learned  from 
it  and  experience  to  obey, 
you  leap,  without  think- 
from  your  chair  to  answer 
Yhy? 

h he  phone  itself  has  no  power 
nove  you.  Let  it  ring;  go  on 
1 your  reading.  By  refusing 
cspond  to  the  phone’s  signal, 
are,  in  a sense,  practicing 
'‘'^iflxation. 

ATEK,  when  confronted  by 
..■isturbing  stimulus,  use  this 
^ erience  as  a key  thought  in 
rooming  the  conditioned  res- 
se.  Picture  yourself  at  home, 
before.  Let  “the  telephone 
I unheeded,”  and  it  will  act 
i trigger  to  call  up  the  same 
,xed  attitude. 

at  first  you  find  it  impos- 


sible to  ignore  the  response,  de- 
lay it.  Delay  breaks  up  the  auto- 
matic workings  of  conditioning. 
“Counting  to  ten”  when  you  are 
tempted  to  become  angry  is 
based  on  this  principle. 

BY  HOLDING  off  the  emotion 
of  fear  or  anger,  you  may  be 
able  to  extinguish  the  automatic 
reflex  altogether.  I know  a wo- 
man who  used  this  method  to 
help  remove  her  fear  of  crowds. 

Her  usual  reaction  to  them 
was  an  overpowering  desire  to 
flee.  Now  she  would  first  say 
to  herself:  “All  right.  I’ll  run, 
but  not  right  away.  I’ll  wait  for 
a few  minutes.”  And  it  worked. 

ONCE  YOU  HAVE  found  the 
secret  of  relaxation,  by  learn- 
ing to  ignore  the  conditioned 
response,  you  will  have  a 
chance  to  discover  the  quiet 
room  within  you  that  each  of 
us  needs— and  has. 

It  is  my  belief  that  each  per- 
sonality is  equipped  with  a cen- 
ter which,  like  the  deep  of  the 
ocean,  is  never  disturbed.  We 
need  to  do  what  President  Tru- 
man did — find  this  quiet  cen- 
ter. 

ONE  GOOD  WAY  to  begin  is 
to  build  for  yourself,  in  imag- 
ination, a little  mental  room. 
Furnish  it  simply  with  whatever 
is  most  restful  and  refreshing 
to  you — beautiful  landscapes, 
perhaps,  or  a volume  of  your 
favorite  verse.  Choose  restful 
colors.  Make  the  keynotes  sim- 


plicity, quietness  and  beauty, 
with  everything  neat  and  in  or- 
der. Take  as  much  care  in  plan- 
ning it  as  you  would  in  build- 
ing an  actual  room.  Be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  every  de- 
tail. 

THEN,  whenever  you  have  a 
few  spare  moments  during  the 
day,  or  whenever  you  begin  to 
feel  tension  mounting,  retire  in- 
to this  quiet  room  for  a few 
moments.  In  your  imagination, 
see  all  the  quiet,  restful  details; 
settled  own  in  your  favorite 
easy  chair,  utterly  relaxed  and 
at  peace  with  the  world.  It  will 
not  be  time  waster,  but  time 
invested. 

Mental  pictures  can  be  help- 
ful in  many  ways.  On  a visit  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park  some 
years  ago,  I saw  the  geyser  “Old 
Faithful”  suddenly  erupt  in  a 
great  mass  of  hissing  steam, 
like  a gigantic  boiler  whose 
safety  plug  had  blown  out.  A 
small  boy  standing  nearby  turn- 
ed to  his  father  and  asked, 
“What  makes  it  do  that?” 

“WELL,”  said  the  father,  “I 
guess  old  Mother  Earth  is  like 
the  rest  of  us.  She  builds  up  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure, 
and  just  has  to  blow  off  steam 
once  in  a while  to  stay  healthy,” 

I began  using  the  mental  pic- 
ture of  Old  Faithful  erupting 
whenever  I became  wrought  up. 
I would  retire  into  my  quiet 
mental  reom,  then  blow  my 


top;  I imagined  emotional  steam 
bursting  from  the  top  of  my 
head,  evaporating  harmlessly. 
The  picture  formed  a powerful 
association  in  my  mind,  and  at 
once  I relaxed,  the  tension  gone, 

I’M  OFTEN  ASKED,  isn’t  this 
idea  of  a quiet  mental  room 
merely  a form  of  escapism? 
Certainly  it  is;  but  so  is  sleep 
escapism,  as  are  most  forms  of 
entertainment.  Our  nervous  sys- 
tems require  a certain  amount 
of  escapism,  just  as  we  need 
yearly  physical  vacations  from 
the  old  scenes  and  responsibili- 
ties. Why  shouldn’t  you  give 
your  soul  a small  vacation,  too, 
by  retiring  into  your  mental 
quiet  room  for  a few  moments 
each  day? 

IN  USING  a computer,  the 
operator  must  clear  the  machine 
of  the  previous  problem  before 
undertaking  a new  one.  Other- 
wise, parts  of  the  old  problem 
carry  over  into  the  new  situa- 


tion, and  the  result  is  a wrong 
answer. 

In  the  same  manner  we  must 
clear  our  own  inner  mechan- 
isms. Your  quiet  room  is  an 
ideal  clearance  mechanism  for 
emotions  and  moods. 

ABOVE  ALL,  keep  in  mind 
that  the  key  to  the  matter  of 
whether  you  are  disturbed  or 
tranquil,  fearful  or  composed,  is 
not  the  external  stimulus  but 
your  own  response. 

In  the  Ninety-First  Psalm 
there  is  a vivid  word  picture  of 
a man  who  experiences  a feel- 
ing of  security  amid  the  terrors 
of  the  night,  arrows  that  fly  by 
day,  plagues,  intrigues  and  the 
snares  of  enemies — all  because 
he  has  found  the  secret  place 
within  his  soul  and  is  unmoved. 
This  man  was,  in  the  words  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  “like  the  pro- 
montory against  which  the 
waves  continually  break,  but  it 
stands  firm  and  tames  the  fury 
of  the  water  around  it. 
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Reds  now  reach  half-way  mark, 
eye  National  League  pennant 


LITTLE  MAN  ON. CAMPUS 


The  Cincinnati  Reds  are  on 
top  in  the  National  League  at 
this  point  and  appear  to  be 
headed  for  their  first  pennant 
in  two  decades. 

I'EROKNTAGE  wise  the  Reds 
have  a good  chance.  More  than 
60  percent  of  NL  champions 
since  1900  approached  July  4 at 
the  top  of  the  standings  and 
managed  to  maintain  their  leads 
right  to  the  season’s  finish. 
Pittsburgh,  for  example,  kept 
a 3i  game  advantage  at  the  mid 
season  mark  and  won  the  pen- 
nant by  seven. 

The  Reds  don’t  have  players 
like  Bucky  Walters,  Johnny 
Vandermeer,  or  Paul  Eierringer 
on  their  pitching  staffs  as  in 
1940,  but  upcoming  players  like 
Bob  Purkey,  Jim  Maioney,  and 
Joey  Jay  have  given  the  Reds 
a two-game  advantage  going 
into  the  Independence  Day  con- 
tests. 

JIM  MALONEY  won  hls  fifth 
game  of  the  season  Monday 
night  when  Cincinnati  edged 
Pittsburg,  4-3.  The  victory  gave 


the  Reds  a .623  percentage  com- 
pared to  the  .641  they  took 
when  they  went  into  the  July 
4 action  of  the  1940  champion- 
sliip  season. 

Los  Angeles,  in  second  place, 
topped  ^Iilwaukee,  3-2,  in  the 
only  other  NL  game  Monday 
night. 

In  the  American  League. 
Cleveland  was  beat,  5-0,  on  Bal- 
timore’s four  hitter  pitched  by 
Milt  Pappas.  Meanwhile  Wasli- 
ington  shaved  Boston,  6-3. 

Bob  Allison,  Minnesota,  got  a 
grand  slam  homer  to  lead  his 
team  to  a close  7-6  victory  over 
Chicago.  I/)s  Angeles  kicked 
Kansa.s  City  even  further  into 
the  cellar,  5-3. 

DETROIT  TOOK  on  New 
York  Tuesday  in  a doublehead- 
er which  pitted  the  first  and 
second  place  teams,  Detroit  won 
a narrow  victory  in  the  first 
game. 

Back  in  the  NL,  Cincinnati 
has  no  preference  over  who 
takes  the  AL  pennant.  The 
Reds  sorely  want  to  gain  re- 


Grants  given  BYU  profs 
for  more  language  studies 
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Two  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity professors  received  grants 
recently  for  furtlier  study  in 
foreign  languages. 

DR.  II.  DARREL  Taylor, 
chairman  of  the  Language  De- 
partment, has  received  a grant 
to  develop  a “grammar  perfect- 
or’’  teaching  machine.  The 
machine  idea,  originated  by  a 
Harvard  sociology  professor,  is 
a devise  to  aid  students  in  self- 
teaching.  Dr.  Taylor  will  adopt 
the  machine  for  use  in  teaching 
foreign  languages. 

Students  may  thus  gain  the 
advantages  of  a tutor  while 
studying  at  home. 

DR.  TERANCE  Hansen  will 
write  a first-year  Spanish  text- 
book. He  is  working  in  collabor- 
ation with  Dr.  Ernest  Wilkins. 


The  textbook  embodies  a new 
method  of  teaching  Spanish  by 
using  a conversational  ap- 
proach. 

Dr.  Russell  P.  Horiochi,  BYU 
valedictorian  in  1953,  was  one 
of  the  six  professors  added  to 
the  Language  Department.  Oth- 
ers added  were  Dr,  Marvin  Fol- 
som, Syracuse:  Dr,  K.  G.  Seeley, 
Columbia;  Mr.  O.  Bevan  Hay- 
cock, M.  A.  BYU;  Mr.  Ray 
Baird,  MA,  BYU;  and  Mr.  Leo- 
nard Polevay,  M.A.,  Harvard. 


,'enge  over  New  York  and  I 
ure  they  can  beat  Detroit.  Tlie 
figure  they  can  avenge  1939' 
World  Series  loss  at  the  hand 
of  New  York  or  repeat  1940' 
victory  over  Detroit. 

IN  MONDAY’S  game  with  th 
Pirates,  Vada  Pinson  and  Wall 
Post  drov’e  in  two  importan 
runs  each.  Connecting  for  Pitts 
burg  were  Dick  Stuart  and  Bil 
Virdon.  Bill  Henry  and  Jin 
Brosnan  came  in  for  relief  wc 
in  tlie  ninth  and  saved  the  \ 
tory  for  Maloney. 

Sandy  Koufax  earned  a vioJ 
tory  over  every  ball  club  in  thiji 
NL  this  year  by  beating  thM 
Braves,  3-2.  Koufax  in  postinj* 
the  win  went  eight  innings  8 
struck  out  seven  to  bring  hi^ 
victory  count  up  to  11,  tops  i 
the  circuit. 
iiajistri:nCx 

arm,  Pappas  won  his  fourth 
straight  on  the  strength  of  Guf 
Triandos’  home  run  and  singlf 
which  drove  in  three  big  n 
Ed  Hobaugh,  a rookie, 
provided  with  his  sixth  triumph 
when  hls  team,  Washlngtot| 
scored  all  its  runs  in  the  : 
ond  inning  against  the  Red  .‘toJ 
ALLISON  HIT  his  tl  ' 
grand  slam  homer  of  the  j 
and  is  now  tied  with  Baltimore^ 
Jim  Gentile.  The  grand  hlotl 
was  actually  unearned.  An  ea 
ror  by  Nellie  Fox  with  two  r 
enabled  Alison  to  come  to  thi 
plate  and  unveil  his  15th  homepl 
of  the  season. 
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Observing  is  educational 
at  Y student  assemblies 
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condition.  Best 


71  Apirtaqrts  Rent 


Call  s 


74  Hones  for  Rent 


75  Homes  for  Sale 


a BEDKOOM  natf  base 


Going  to  an  asembly  can  be 
a very  educational  hour.  In  fact, 
studying  those  who  go  to  the 
assembly  can  provide  more  en- 
tertainment than  can  the  as- 
sembly itself. 

AT  A RECENT  ONE,  this  re- 
porter spent  a few  minutes  ob- 
ser\lng  the  students.  One  fel- 
low was  sleeping.  But  what 
made  him  different  from  the 
other  sleepers  was  that  his  arm 
was  held  up  as  though  he  were 
waiting  for  someone  to  call  on 
him.  Could  it  be  he  was  dream- 
ing he  was  in  class  and  wanted 
to  say  something? 

Some  girls  a few  rows  away 
were  staring  as  though  they 
were  in  a trance.  One  had  that 
far-away  look  like  she  was  re- 
living her  date  of  the  night  be- 
fore. 


tune  time  to  do  their  homework. 
Undoubtedly,  some  were  trying 
madly  to  finish  up  that  assign- 
ment due  the  next  period.  Oth 
ers  were  trying  to  get  theirs 
done  so  they  would  have  the 
night  free. 

ONE  EVEN  FOUND  the  as- 
sembly program  a good  back- 
ground to  read  the  daily  news- 
paper. Some  credit  should  be 
given  him  though.  He  was  read- 
ing page  one. 

Strangly  enough  no  one  was 
noticed  to  be  talking.  Oh,  in- 
cidentally, it  appeard  a few  peo- 
ple were  listening. 
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“Let's  Co  Bowling" 

REGAL 

Recreation  Center 


1 block  north,  1 block  west 
of  Fieldhouse 


Student  Rates  40c  per  game 
Bowling  Shoes  Free 
until  6:00  p.m. 


Bouth.  Orem.  AC  5-0422. 


STII.L  OTHERS  found  the 
scenery  outside  more  interest- 
ing, judging  by  the  way  they 
were  looking  out  the  doors  and 
windows  the  whole  assembly. 

Many  found  this  an  oppor- 


Ideas  For  Fun 
Time 


They  were  in  the  front  seat  with  me  when  he  hit  us.  The  childrenl  I 
was  taking  them  to  school.  He  just  came  at  us.  Fast!  It  was  the  school 
»ne.  He  pulled  into  our  lane  to  pass.  Head  on!  Where  ate  my  children? 
What  happened?  Are  they  all  right?  My  two  children.  Please  tell  me. 
What  did  he  do  to  my  children?  Please! 


NOW  SHOWING 


Bowl 


A HAPPY  HOLIDAY  COMEDY  HIT! 


Regal  RecreaUon  Cente 

Refreshments 

The  Parlor 
Bill's  Dairy  Queen 


DRIVERS  KILL  AND  CRIPPLE  MORE 
CHILDREN  THAN  ANY  DISEASE! 

You’ve  helped  curb  pneumonia,  cancer,  polio,  and  other  terri- 
ble diseases.  How  about  careless  drivers?  They  kill  and  cripple 
more  children  from  1 to  14  years  than  any  major  disease. 

You  can  do  something.  Just  write  to  your  local  enforcement 
officials.  Say  . . . 

"1  support  strict  low  enforcement!" 

When  traffic  laws  are  strictly  enforced  and  obeyed,  traffic 
deaths  go  down.  Your  community  can  be  another  to  prove  it. 
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